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ABSTRACT 

For those who do not know the Sanskrit language, 
the most common idea is that the clearer, more 
understandable and more explanatory the 
translation, the better this translation is. The notion 
is so ingrained that when someone is reading a 
translated work, and if it reproduces an obscure 
writing, especially that of ancient texts, the reason 
is that the translator is not good, therefore it must 
not be a faithful and reliable translation. 
Consequently reading is abandoned by the reader. 
However, when perceived from the point of view of 
academic translations, Textual Criticism, and the 
comparative study of translations, the reality may 
be exactly the opposite, that is, the clearer, more 
understandable and more explanatory, the less 
faithful to the original text and more subject to 
interpretative manipulation. This study will show 
how different the translations of one same verse 
can be. 
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The Problem of Sanskrit Text Translation 

Before exemplifying how the translation of 
the same passage may differ in different 
translators, I will inform you of the reasons that led 
me to be interested in comparing translations. 
Since the beginning of my studies of Indian 
religious literature, two problems have intrigued 
me: the high degree of divergence between 
translations of the same text and the lack of 
concern of scholars to discuss the reasons for 
these disparities, which have always seemed to 
me to be serious. Even before starting my Sanskrit 
studies in 1983, in India, I had taken note of the 
fact that a same text could have two, three, four or 
more recensions, especially the ancient ones. For 
example, Katha Upanishad only exists in one 
recension, but Brhadaranyaka Upanishad has 
been preserved in two recensions: Kanva and 
Madhyandina. For some time, I thought that only 
the plurality of recensions should be the reason for 
the differences. Flowever, to be sure, the ability to 
read the Sanskrit original was required. Therefore, 
as the knowledge of Sanskrit progressed, I found 
that the reasons for the disparities were even more 
complex than I imagined and, at the same time, it 
continued to intrigue me that there was no analysis 
of the problem. It seemed to me that the 
divergences in the translations were too significant 
to be ignored, with that, I set myself the task of 
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gathering the largest number of translations of the 
same text to compare them. 

For those who do not know the Sanskrit 
language, the most common idea is that the 
clearer, more understandable and more 
explanatory the translation, the better this 
translation is. The notion is so ingrained that when 
someone is reading a translated work, and if it 
reproduces an obscure writing, especially that of 
ancient texts, the reason is that the translator is not 
good, therefore it must not be a faithful and reliable 
translation, consequently reading is abandoned by 
the reader. Flowever, when perceived from the 
point of view of academic translations, Textual 
Criticism, and the comparative study of 
translations, the reality may be exactly the 
opposite, that is, the clearer, more understandable 
and more explanatory, the less faithful to the 
original text and more subject to interpretative 
manipulation. This occurrence will be shown later 
on through examples of very clear translations, but 
which deviate from the original meaning. 

What makes readers think so is the fact that 
many of them are admirers of ancient writings, so 
they admit, without knowing the text in the original 
language, to be able to confirm, that these texts 
are written with perfect writing, as they are texts 
written by sages or enlightened beings of the past. 
In addition, the languages in which they wrote are 
sacred languages, therefore perfect, so that no 
human is in a position to point out their defects, 
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both in the language and in the author of the text, 
as both are divinely inspired. Finally, sacred 
languages such as Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic and 
others should not be challenged as to their 
perfection, nor are the authors who wrote the 
sacred books in these languages. 

Now, behind the aura of sacredness that 
surrounds these ancient sacred texts, the fact is 
that many works of antiquity were written with 
many defects in writing, whose irregularities are no 
longer perceived today due to the corrections 
made by the copyists of the manuscripts over the 
years of handwritten reproduction. It is a common 
practice in the handwritten transcription process of 
old texts to alter and omit excerpts from the texts, 
for intentional or involuntary reasons. Furthermore, 
in the same way, the reciters corrected the texts 
transmitted orally during the recitations. Hence, the 
reason that leads us to find so many differences 
today in the redaction, in the arrangement and in 
the order of the chapters of the same old text, 
when we compare the oldest manuscripts and 
even in the printed editions. Finally, at times, the 
differences become so many that the redactions 
and the divergent arrangements are called 
recensions. Therefore, the same text can have 
more than one recension. 

When the defects in the original text were 
not corrected by the reciters or copyists of the past, 
during the period of oral transmission or 
handwritten transcription respectively, the 
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translator most often makes corrections, or omits 
problematic passages in the translation, on his 
own initiative, during translation. Thus, ancient 
texts, from the autograph manuscript 1 to 
translations into contemporary languages, can 
accumulate many changes. 

Translation problems can happen when: 

1) The enigmatic meaning of the sentences due to 
metaphors 

2) Truncated or defective syntax 

3) Grammatical errors 

4) The translator's malpractice 

5) The strange syntactic disposition of words in 
sentences to find a clear meaning for 
contemporary languages 

6) Irregular meter due to the composer's difficulty 
in adjusting the wording to the meter 

7) Indecipherable metaphors 

8) Archaisms and figurative senses now unknown 

9) The frequent use of polysemic words 

10) Unidentifiable demonstrative pronouns 

11) Textual corruptions 

12) The wording differences in the different 
manuscripts when there is no critical printed 
edition and 

13) Errors of manuscript copyists. 

Now, the curious thing is that the translators 
are not sincere in recognizing these textual 
embarrassments and prefer to sacrifice the 


1 The manuscript written by the author's own hand. 
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originality of the text, changing the sense in favor 
of intransparence, than to recognize the obscurity 
and/or the defect of the wording, because for many 
translators, above all for those of religious 
formation, these are sacred texts, therefore 
infallible. As a result, the Sanskrit texts do not have 
the same clarity in the wording when comparing 
each other, as well, within the same text; the clarity 
is sometimes not uniform. For example, if Katha 
Upanishads syntactic and semantic clarity is 
compared with that of Bhagavad GTta, the latter 
text is more clear, given that Katha presents many 
passages with obscure, concise and, syntactically 
truncated phrases, as well as the abundance of 
verses with the irregular meter is frightening and 
the amount of grammatical errors is reprehensible, 
surprising for a text so admired religiously. For it is 
common in this text that the cases of sequences of 
verses with very clear wording are interrupted by 
an obscure verse, some verses are even 
untranslatable. For example, for some researchers, 
certain verses from the Vedic Samhitas (collections 
of Vedic hymns) can be considered untranslatable, 
due to the conciseness and elliptical character of 
the wording, as well as the great presence of 
archaisms that are no longer possible to be 
deciphered 2 (to know more on the problems with 
Sanskrit translations, see Botelho: 2015:11-24). 


2 Divergences in the translation of ancient texts do not 
happen exclusively with Indian documents, but also with the 
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The Language of Bhagavad GTta 

Sanskrit is not an immutable language, as it 
is very ancient it has developed different 
grammatical, lexical and euphonic forms. Its oldest 
modality is Vedic Sanskrit (1400 B.C.E. - 300 
B.C.E.), whose differences with the later forms are 
considerable. A predominant grammatical 
characteristic is the separation of prefixes from 
words that sought to modify the meaning and little 
use of compound words. The latter are the joining 
of two or more words, or even many words, to form 
a single compound word, as we will see in an 
example below. Then came the Epic-Puranic 
Sanskrit (500 B.C.E. - 400 C.E.), in which are 
written the Epics ( Ramayana and Mahabharata), 
Puranas and Upanishads. This is the Sanskrit of 
Bhagavad GTta , since the latter is part of 
Mahabharata. This is characterized by an increase 
in the use of compound words and changes in 
vocabulary. Finally, Classic Sanskrit (400 C.E. - 
1500 C.E.), started in the Gupta empire, which 
started to use long compound words. 


literature of other peoples of antiquity. Tao Te Ching, which 
the Taoist tradition attributes to Lao Tzu, for example, is 
perhaps the most translated oriental text for contemporary 
languages; however, it is difficult to find a translation that 
matches the other in just a few short sections. It appears to 
be the Asian text with the largest number of divergent 
translations in view of its enigmatic and paradoxical wording. 
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Below is an example of the extent to which 
a compound word can reach in the Sanskrit 
language. It was taken from the first sutra 
(aphorism) of the first book of 
Samkhyapravachana Sutra, authored by Kapila, a 
work from the 14th century C.E., therefore from the 
Classic Sanskrit period. The aphorism is written as 
follows: 

Devanagarr. 

Transliteration: atha 

trividhaduhkhatyantanivrittiratyantapurusharthah 

To the reader who does not know Sanskrit, 
the second word seems to be a single word that is 
very long, but it is not, it is a word composed of 
seven words, according to the decomposition 
below: 

PPy - trividha = triple 
cjTI - duhkha = pain 
Tfc^RT - atyanta = permanent 
Pi Id - nivrtti = cessation 
TfctRT - atyanta = supreme 
4,^ - purusha = person 
3f*f: - arthah = purpose 

Therefore, the translation of this sutra is as 
follows: “Now 3 , the permanent cessation of the 


3 The adverb "now" ('3{2f - atha) appears at the beginning of 
many Hindu sutras, as it is a sign that the text is a 
continuation of a previous lesson, and that now the theme is 
changed, that is, it was a subject before and now a new issue 
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triple pain is the supreme purpose of the person”, 
that is, for our linguistic standard, the word seems 
more like a phrase than a word. Bhagavad GTta 
also uses compound words. See the example 
below taken from a compound word formed by five 
words from verse 11.14: 

DevanagarT. 3iMHNlftd1sRc^lwRdfcl8^ 
Transliteration: 

agamapayinoanityastamstitikshatwa 

Word by word breakdown: 

agama = come 

apayanah = go 

anityah = impermanent 

tan = them 

titikshatwa = support 

Translation: (they) come and go, impermanent, 
support them, 6 Bharata. 

Due to the use of fewer long compound 
words and for other grammatical reasons, Sanskrit 
in Bhagavad GTta , as well as other texts from the 
Epic-Puranic period, is the simplest form of 
Sanskrit that has ever been used in India, so 
simple that GTta is suggested as an introductory 
reading in preliminary Sanskrit courses. Perhaps 
this is the reason why the GTta does not have so 
many differences in the wording when comparing 
the different manuscripts. Compared with the 
complexity of the Sanskrit of the Vedic hymns 


will be addressed. It is also a sign that written texts are 
derived from oral communication from the past. 
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(Samhitas ), of the older Upanishads and of the 
texts of Kashmir Shivaism , the Sanskrit of Gita, 
Mahabharata and Puranas is much easier to 
understand. 

The verb - tyaktwa (having 

abandoned), for example, reproduces some of the 
Vedic Sanskrit archaisms preserved in GTta , it 
appears thirteen times in the text (I. 33; II. 03, 48 
and 51; IV. 09 and 20; V 10, 11 and 22; VI. 24; 
XVIII. 06, 09 51). It is an archaic verb tense known 
as aorist, used in the older versions of Sanskrit 
and Greek, whose use was discarded in Classical 
Sanskrit. Aorist means "indefinite" or 
"indeterminate". It is a verb tense that expresses 
an action that does not define its duration, nor the 
moment when the action took place, it is a kind of 
time indefinite, indeterminate. Therefore, it can be 
translated in different ways, compromising the 
accuracy of the meaning. It is something like a 
mixture of gerund and past participle, such as: 
“having done”, “having liked” and “having 
abandoned”, that is, it indicates actions where the 
exact moment of occurrence is not identified, 
therefore, a time useless verbal time. Due to 
imprecision, its use was abandoned in Classical 
Sanskrit. Aorist does not exist in contemporary 
languages. Then, we can see that, not everything 
in the Sanskrit language is perfect, as the dazzled 
admirers think. 

Another archaism of Vedic Sanskrit 
preserved in the GTta is the negation adverb *TT - 
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ma, “no” (II. 03 and 47; XI. 34 and 49; XVI. 05 and 
XVIII. 66), instead of H - na (no), the latter used in 
Classical Sanskrit. There is even the case where 
the two adverbs are used in the same verse (II. 
03), IT (ma) in the first pada and (na) in the 
second pada. 

Polysemy in Sanskrit 

As in other languages, Sanskrit abounds in 
polysemic words, that is, terms that have more 
than one meaning or many meanings. For 
example, in Sanskrit, polysemy can be much 
numerous, see the example of the verb ?fT (dha), 
which can mean: to put, to place, to take, to bring, 
to remove, to direct, to fix upon, to resolve upon, to 
destine for, to bestow on, to present, to confer, to 
hold, to contain, to seize, to wear, to assume, to 
show, to exhibit, to possess, to support, to 
maintain and so on (Apte, 1978: 524 and 
Sargeant, 2009: 08). Even more polysemic is the 
noun i-fTW: ( bhavah ), whose meanings can be: 
being, existence, transformation, occurrence, 
event, state, condition, state of being, manner, 
mode, rank, position, capacity, true condition, truth, 
reality , innate property, disposition, nature, 
temperament, inclination, disposition of mind, idea, 
thought, opinion, supposition, feeling, emotion, 
love, affection, attachment, purport, drift, 
substance, meaning, intention, sense, resolution, 
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determination, heart, soul, mind, object, existing 
thing, creature, abstract meditation, contemplation, 
conduct, movement, gesture, behavior, birth, the 
world, the universe, womb, will, superhuman 
power, advice, instruction, one astrological house, 
an organ of the senses, a lunar mansion, a 
dignified man and the abstract idea transmitted by 
a word (Apte, 1978: 716). 

The curious thing is that, like the examples 
above, the meanings are very different, unrelated 
to each other. This so numerous polysemy is an 
example of how the ancients were imprecise in 
their language, which was transferred to religious 
books, hence the ambiguity, which resulted in so 
many different interpretations and so many 
different currents. 

These are just two examples; the polysemic 
words in Sanskrit are many. Ancient languages 
were much less specific than modern languages, 
so imagine, at the time of translation, when these 
polysemic terms appear, the translator's difficulty in 
specifying the meaning for that moment. Often, 
after translation, each translator is convinced that 
his/her translation is the original meaning intended 
by the author, so it is very rare to find a translator 
who recognizes problems in translation. 

The Critical Edition of Mahabharata 

During some years of the first half of the 
last century, a great deal of preparation was done 
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for the critical edition of Mahabharata, whose 
collation brought together 34 different manuscripts. 
Professor Franklin Edgerton, who closely followed 
the work of the research team, reported that, 
during this research, of the researched 
manuscripts, only two of them did not include the 
complete Bhagavad GTta text, and that these two 
were not exceptionally old and important 
manuscripts, therefore, were not among the most 
reliable. Fie also noted that, unlike the rest of the 
Mahabharata text, where it is possible to find many 
differences between the manuscripts, with many 
and serious interpolations and omissions, some 
long, the passages relating to the GTta text, 
interestingly, did not present considerable 
differences between the manuscripts. Of all 34 
collated manuscripts, only one had a 715 verses 
GTta text, probably the Kashmir recension, the rest 
always with 700 verses. Fie also commented on 
the hypothesis, defended by some authors, that 
the GTta text has been shortened, since a passage 
from Mahabharata (VI.43.04), in some manuscripts 
and in some printed editions, states that the GTta 
text has 743 verses, instead of 700 verses, just like 
the regular edition ( textus receptus). Fie explained 
that this mention appears only in a few 
manuscripts, mostly poor ones, and even in these 
manuscripts that claim that GTta has 743 verses, 
the GTta passage reproduces only 700 verses. In 
addition, he concluded, “the critical apparatus 
proves, based on consistent textual criticism, that 
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all versions above 700 verses are, in all 
manuscripts, unquestionably secondary 

interpolations” (Edgerton, 1965: 197n). This was a 
strong stroke to the recensions of Kashmir GTta 
(715 verses) and Suddha Dharma Mandalam GTta 
(745 verses). 

In addition, he ended his long note 
lamenting that researchers, even after the 

publication of the critical edition of Mahabharata, 
still rely on the vulgate editions of Calcutta, 

Bombay and Kumbhakonan as references, 

editions without a critical apparatus. The 
conclusion reached by this author was that “there 
is no good reason to doubt that the GTta text, as 
usually printed, is precisely the oldest form now 
available, and in this sense precisely the 'original' 
of all variant versions, with the exception of a few 
verbal uncertainties, which rarely exceed a few 
words. In particular, when manuscripts are longer 
than the standard text, the supplementary parts 
are invariably secondary interpolations” (Edgerton, 
1965: 197n). 

In a way, this immense research work and 
extensive collation of manuscripts, the result of 
which was the critical edition of the Mahabharata, 
published initially by V. S. Sukthankar, then 
continued by S. K. Belvalkar, was a stroke of 
mercy in the already discredited GTta recension of 
Suddha Dharma Mandalam, with 745 verses and 
26 chapters, as not even one manuscript was 
found that had this amount of verses and arranged 
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in the arrangement and order of slokas, nor close 
to this, as in the version published by SDM (See: 
Botelho: 2018 : 03-5 and Bagchee, 2016: passim). 

At the other end, as a counterpoint to the 
hypothesis that the GTta text was shortened, there 
is the opposite hypothesis of those who defend the 
process of additions, that is, “that GTta was initially 
a non-sectarian Samkhya-Yoga treatise, which 
later was gradually interpolated with ideas from the 
Vedanta system, in order to transform it into a 
vedantine text, so that the first chapters dealing 
with Samkhya-Yoga represent the original 
passages, while the following passages, loaded 
with vedantine ideas are late interpolations” 
(Botelho, 2018: 05). In addition, “a strong suspicion 
of additions to the text is the fact that the dialogue 
took place just before the beginning of a battle, 
when the soldiers were in formation, ready to fight 
and eager to fight, so that there would be no 
patience to wait for a long dialogue of 700 shlokas 
(or 701 verses in two lines). Most likely, the first 
composition should have been a much shorter 
text” (Idem: 05). 

Furthermore, “other researchers suggest, 
perhaps more correctly, that the composition of 
GTta is the result of a long process of additions by 
anonymous authors, with the intention of 
transforming it into a compendium that brought 
together themes from different currents of 
Hinduism, whose interpolations ceased to be 
added after the Sri Shankaracharya's comment 
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(788-820 C.E.), so that this commented version 
became the accepted text (textus receptus) for the 
entire Hindu community” (Idem: 05). 

Coincident and Divergent Translations 

To indicate and analyze all the controversial 
translations in GTta would require a much longer 
text than this study, so only a few passages will be 
mentioned and analyzed here. The translations 
below may show to the reader how much the 
translation of the same passage can approximate 
or diverge from a translator to another. Therefore, 
the quotes below will follow an order from the most 
literal translations, then to the most interpretive 
and explanatory, to finally the most digressive and, 
when the case exists, the most fanciful, that is, a 
gradual distance from the meaning more literal to 
the more digressive. 

Let us begin with the divergence in the 
translation of the polysemic verb f^TJcf -vidyate, 
which appears twice in the first line of verse 11.16: 
Devanagan: dl-ddl fcltlcl lUTt HTHTTt fcltlcl TRL 
Transliteration: nasato vidyate bhavo nabhavo 
vidyate satah 
Word by word breakdown: 

H (na) = no 

TfTTcf: (asatah ) = of the non-existent, of the unreal 
(genitive case) 
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f^Jct (vidyate) = (he or she) knows, understands, 
discovers, feels, expresses, teaches, considers, 
declares, exposes, is, exists, there is, reasons and 
examines (verb in the third person singular) 
(bhavah) = the being 
H (na) = no 

( abhavah ) = not to be 

f^Uct ( vidyate ) = (he or she) knows, understands, 
discovers, feels, expresses, teaches, considers, 
declares, exposes, is, exists, there is, reasons and 
examines (verb in the third person singular) 

^Tcf: (satah) = of the existing, of the real (genitive 
case) 

Literal translation: “Of the non-existent does not 
exist; of the existing there is no non-being”. 

A translation close to the literal translation 
is by Alladi Mahadeva Sastry, he translated the 
verb ( vidyate ) by “there is” and kept 

(< asatah ) “of the unreal” and (satah) “of the 
real” in the genitive, so the first line of his 
translation of this verse was like this: “Of the unreal 
no being there is; there is no non-being of the real” 
(Sastry, 1987: 34). 

S. Radhakrishnan translated in an almost 
similar way: “Of the non-existent there is no 
coming to be; of the existent there is no ceasing to 
be” (Radhakrishnan, 1949: 106). 

K. T. Telang also translated f^Jct ( vidyate ) 
in the sense of “there is”, but transformed the 
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genitive case of 3fTTcf: ( asatah ) “of the non¬ 
existent”, “of the unreal” and '^TcT: ( satah ) “of the 
existing”, “of the real” in dative case ^dl ( asata ) 
and TTcff (. sata ) "for the unreal" and "for the real" 
respectively. His translation of the first line of the 
verse then went like this: “There is no existence for 
that which is unreal; there is no non-existence for 
that which is real” (Telang, 1998: 44). 

Franklin Edgerton's literal translation 
became somewhat obscure: “Of what is not, no 
coming to be occurs; no coming not to be occurs of 
what is” (Edgerton, 1996: 17). 

M. R. Sampatkumaran followed the same 
line of translation as K. T. Telang and translated 
thus, “To that which is not, there is no existence; to 
that which is, there is no non-existence” 
(Sampatkumaran, 1985: 26). 

W. J. Johnson also exchanged the genitive 
case for the dative case and introduced the words 
“coming” and “lapsing”: “For the non-existent there 
is no coming into existence; for the existent there 
is no lapsing into non-existence” (Johnson, 1994: 
08). 

Swami Swarupananda translated vidyate by 
"is", but introduced the adverb "never": "The unreal 
never is. The real never is not” (Swarupananda, 
1967: 38). 

Bhagavan Das also used the adverb 
"never" and introduced the verb "to have": "The 
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unreal hath no being; the real never ceaseth to be” 
(Das, 1979:31). 

Sri Aurobindo introduced the verbs "to go 
out" and "to come" through a more explanatory 
translation: "That which really is, cannot go out of 
existence, just as that which is non-existent cannot 
come into being” (Aurobindo, 2004: 05). 

S. Sankaranarayanan, translator of the 
Kashmir review, introduced the nouns "birth" and 
"destruction", as well as the verb "happens". This 
verse appears in passage 11.17 in the Kashmir 
recension, with no difference in the Sanskrit 
wording with the common recension (Belvalkar, 
1941: 30), instead of 11.16 of the common 
recension: “Birth (or existence) does not happen to 
what is non-existent; and destruction (or non¬ 
existence) to what is existent” (Sankaranarayanan, 
1985: 22). 

More digressive is the translation of 
Bhaktivedanta A. C. Prabhupada: "Those who are 
seers of the truth have concluded that of the 
nonexistent (the material body) there is no 
endurance and of the eternal (the soul) there is no 
change...” Prabhupada, 2004: 116-7). 

Winthrop Sargeant translated the verb f^Tct 
( vidyate ) by “it is found”, and its translation resulted 
thus: “It is found that the unreal has no being; it is 
found that there is no non-being of the real” 
(Sargeant, 2009: 101). 

In the Sudd ha Dharma Mandalam 

recension, this verse is in passage XVIII.01, 
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instead of 11.16 of the common recension. Despite 
the immense difference in the arrangement and 
order of the verses, the Sanskrit wording of the 
verse is exactly same as in the common recension. 
Through a translation that is more like a doctrinal 
interpretation, this translation changed the 
ontological sense, as in previous translations, to a 
behavioral and moral sense, so the meaning 
differs a lot from the other translations: “Bhava 
(proper or Suddha-Pravritti) or necessary actioning 
is not constituted by the doing of asat (prohibited) 
action, abhava (proper or Suddha-Nivritti) or 
cessation of the prohibited actioning is not 
constituted by the not doing of sat (legitimate) 
action” (Row, 1939: 127-8). 

Eknath Easwaran, known for his deformed 
translations of the Upanishads, translated this first 
line of the verse thus: “The impermanent has no 
reality, reality lies in the eternal” (Easwaran, 2007: 
90). 

There would be no shortage of people who 
translated (vidyate) by “know”, just like 

Vladimir Antonov's digressive translation: “Know 
that the transient, impermanent has no true 
existence, and the eternal, imperishable, never 
ceases to exist” (Antonov, 2008: 16). 

In an attempt to simplify the understanding 
of GTta for the Western audience, Jack Hawley 
translated in an explanatory and digressive sense: 
“The Real, as used in spirituality, means that what 
is eternal, never changing, indestructible. This is 
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the very definition of ‘Reality’. That which is Real 
never ceases to be. Anything that is impermanent, 
even if it lasts for a long time and seems durable, 
eventually changes and thus does not have true 
Reality” (Hawley, 2011: 32). For the reader who 
cannot read the original Sanskrit, this last 
translation seems to be the best one, as it is 
clearer and more explanatory than the previous 
ones. However, when consulting the Sanskrit text, 
we realize that it is not the most faithful to the 
original, on the contrary, the most digressive and 
interpretive. 

Due to the need for a lot of space, it will not 
be possible to compare and analyze here all the 
passages with controversial translations in Gita, so 
I will analyze only another verse in the same 
chapter, 11.54, this time a question from the disciple 
Arjuna: 

Devanagarr. ^cjiq 
f^fcmWT M MM MMTtoF£T to? I 

ftosft f$> torcftcfto ton wii 

Transliteration: Arjuna uvacha 

Sthitapragnasya ka bhasha samadhisthasya 

keshava 

SthitadhJh kim prabhasheta kimasTta vrajeta kim 
(54) 

The translations of the words MM 
{bhasha), ftow {Sthitapragna), MMTftoM 
( samadhisthasya ), {kim) and MMl^cT ( prabaveta ) 
are controversial. The feminine noun MM ( bhasha ) 
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has multiple meanings: speech, conversation, 
language, language, definition, description, dialect 
and is also known as an epithet for the goddess 
Saraswati. The translation of the neutral 
interrogative pronoun f% (kirn) by “how?” can be 
grammatically problematic. In addition, the 
meaning of the last line of the verse is strange, so 
we can find translations that omit the translation of 
this passage. 

Winthrop Sargeant transformed the 
feminine noun MM ( bhasha ) into a verb and his 
translation looked like this: 

“Arjuna said: 

How does one describe one who is of steady 
wisdom, who is steadfast in deep meditation, 6 
Krishna ? 

How does he who is steady in wisdom speak? 
How does he sit? How does he move”? (Sargeant, 
2009: 139). 

In order to transform the noun MM - 
bhasha into a third-person singular verb, the verb 
wording is as follows: MTMfcT - bhashati (he or she 
describes), noun and verb, both derive from the 
verb root MTM - bhash (to say, to speak, to declare, 
to describe). The meaning of the last line of the 
verse is strange, so some interpreters understand 
that the phrase "how does he sit?" means, "how 
does he sit to meditate”? and the phrase "how 
does he move”? the meaning is "how does he 
behave”? 
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K. T. Telang found a different meaning for 
the noun MM ( bhasha), and translated it into the 
plural (characteristics), since in the original the 
word is in the singular, so instead of MM (bhasha), 
it would have to be MM: (bhashah), in the plural, 
with visarga (aha) at the end. His translation is like 
this: 

“Arjuna said: 

What are the characteristics, O Keshava (Krishna), 
of one whose mind is steady, and who is intent on 
contemplation? How should one of a steady mind 
speak, how sit, how move”? (Telang, 1998: 49). 

Bhagavan Das translated MM (bhasha) as 
"mark". The verb - vrajeta (must go) is also 
polysemic and derives from the verbal root 
(vraj), which means: “to go”, “to walk”, “to 
approach”, “to visit”, “to leave”, “to withdraw”, “to 
pass the time” and “to reach”. This translator 
preferred the sense of “walking”. Then, his 
translation: 

“Arjuna said: 

What is the mark of him who is stable of mind, 
steadfast in contemplation, O Keshava, how doth 
the stable-minded talk, how doth he sit, how walk”? 
(Das, 1979:47-8). 

M. R. Sampatkumaran translated MM 
(bhasha) as “language” and passed all verbs from 
the second line into the future tense, which 
translation of the third pada became confused with 
the use of “what” instead of “how”. His translation: 
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“Arjuna said: 

What, O Krshna (Keshava ), is the language about 
him who is of steady understanding and is 
established in control over his mind? What will he 
of steady understanding speak? How will he sit 
(meditate), and how will he move (and do things)”? 
(Sampatkumaran, 1985: 54). 

A. M. Sastry translated W ( bhasha) by 
“description”: 

“Arjuna said: 

What, O Keshava, is the description of one of 
steady knowledge, which is constant in 
contemplation? How does one of steady 
knowledge speak, how sit, how move”? (Sastry, 
1987: 68). 

Franklin Edgerton translated MM ( bhasha ) 
by “description” and f^fcMWT- Sthitapragnasya by 
“man of stabilized mentality”: 

“Arjuna said: 

What is the description of the man of stabilizes 
mentality, that is fixed in concentration, Keshava ? 
How might the man of stabilized mentality speak, 
how might he sit, how walk”? (Edgerton: 1996: 27). 
W. J. Johnson's translation was somewhat 

similar: 

“Arjuna said: 

O Keshava, how do you describe that man whose 
mentality is stable, whose concentration is fixed? 
What should the man whose thought is settled 
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say? How should he sit? How should he walk”? 
(Johnson, 1994: 11). 

S. Radhakrishnan's translation: 

“Arjuna said: 

What is the description of the man who has this 
wisdom firmly founded wisdom, whose being is 
steadfast in spirit, O Keshava ( Krshna )? How 
should the man of settled intelligence speak, how 
should he sit, how should he walk”? 
(Radhakrishnan, 1949:122). 

In the Kashmir recension, this verse 
appears in passage 11.56, instead of 11.54 in the 
common recension. Note the differences with the 
above translations: 

“Arjuna said: 

O Keshava, what is the connotation of sthitaprajna 
(a man-of-stabilized-intellect), (applied) to a man 
fixed in concentration? What would sthira-dhih (the 
fixed-minded) convey? Where would the fixed- 
minded one abide? And what would he reach”? 
(Sankaranarayanan, 1985: 34). 

A. C. Prabhupada introduced the sense of 
symptom in this verse: 

“Arjuna said; 

O Krishna, what are the symptoms of one whose 
conscience is thus merged in transcendence? How 
does he speak, and what is his language? How 
does he sit, and how does he walk”? (Prabhupada, 
2004: 174-5). 

Sri Aurobindo translated MM ( bhasha ) by 


sign”: 
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“Arjuna said: 

What is the sign of the man in Samadhi whose 
intelligence is firmly fixed in wisdom? How does 
the sage of settled understanding speak, how sit, 
how walk? (Aurobindo, 2004: 07). 

A very different translation from the 
previous ones is that by Jack Hawley: 

“Arjuna , listening attentively, interrupts: 'But 
Krishna, how does one identify the enlightened 
person you describe, the one absorbed in the 
Divine? How would such a one speak, sit and 
move about, for example. If I knew that I could 
better strive for it”? (Hawley, 2011: 37). 

In the SDM recension, this verse appears in 
passage V.02, instead of 11.54 of the common 
recension. The word MM ( bhasha ) was translated 
by "mark". Some words of the first line of the verse 
were left untranslated and the second line was not 
translated in full, see: 

“O Keshava, what is the mark of a Sthitapragna, of 
a Samadhistha, how does a Sthitadhi fare in the 
world-process”? (Row, 1939: 39-40). 

Twenty Different Translations of the Same 
Verse 


Finally, more divergent than the translations 
above are those of verse VIII.04, it is impossible to 
find one translation that matches the other. 
DevanagarT: 

mm ^MnfttcRTfT i 
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Transliteration: 

Adhibhutam ksharo bhavah 

purushashchadhidaivatam 
Adhiyajnoahamevatra dehe dehabhrtam vara 04 

Notice the divergences and coincidences in 
the twenty translations below, some are so 
different that it seems that they are not translated 
from the same verse. Only the final sentence 
37 - dehabhrtam vara (O best of the 
incorporated) coincides in the translations: 

“The Adhibhuta is all perishable things. The 
Adhidaivata is the (primal) being. And the 
Adhiyajna, O best of embodied (beings), is I myself 
in this body” (Telang, 1998: 77). 

“Knowledge of Elements concerns My perishable 
nature, and knowledge of the Shining Ones 
concerns life-giving energy; knowledge of Sacrifice 
tells of Me, as wearing the body, O best of living 
beings” (Das, 1979: 145-6). 

“In relation to beings it is the transitory state, in 
relation to the divine, the spirit; in relation to 
sacrifice it is I myself here in the body, best of 
embodied beings” (Johnson, 1994: 37). 

“The over-being is the perishable condition (of 
being), and the spirit is the over-divinity; the over¬ 
worship am I myself, here in the body, O best of 
embodied ones” (Edgerton, 1996: 81). 

“The physical region ( Adhibhuta ) is the perishable 
existence, and Purusha, or the Soul, is the divine 
region ( Adhidaivata ). The Adhiyajna (Entity 
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concerned with Sacrifice) is Myself, here in the 
body, O best of the embodied” (Sastry, 1987: 224). 
“The Superior material entities ( adhibhuta ) are 
perishable things. And what is superior to the gods 
(adhidaivatam ) is the purusha (the individual soul), 
O best of embodied beings, I am Myself here in 
this body the essence of the sacrifice ( adhiyajna )” 
(Sampatkumaran, 1985: 204). 

“The basis of all created things is the mutable 
nature; the basis of divine elements is the cosmic 
spirit. And the basis of all sacrifices, here in the 
body is Myself, O best of embodied beings 
(.Arjuna )” (Radhakrishnan, 1949: 228). 

“The Adhibhuta is the perishable nature of being 
(or the sphere of the supreme spirit in acting on the 
individual, i.e. nature). The Adhidaivata is the 
supreme divine agent itself (the purusha). The 
Adhiyajna (Lord of Sacrifice) is Myself, here in this 
body, O Arjuna” (Sargeant, 2009: 352). 

“The changing nature is the lord of material beings, 
the Person alone is the lord of divinities; I am alone 
the Lord of sacrifices and I, O best of incorporated 
(Souls), dwell in this body” (Sankaranarayanan, 
1985: part two, 160). 

“What underlies all elements is the perishable 
entity, and what underlies all gods is Purusha, the 
Cosmic Spirit. And He who sustains all sacrifices is 
Myself, here in the body, O best of men” 
(Nikhilananda, 1944: 198). 

“O best of embodied beings, the physical nature, 
which is constantly changing, is called adhibhuta 
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(the material manifestation). The universal form of 
the Lord, which includes all the demigods, like 
those of the sun and moon, is called adhidaiva. 
And I, the Supreme Lord, represented as the 
Super Soul in the heart of every embodied being, 
am called adhiyajna (the Lord of Sacrifice)” 
(Prabhupada, 2004: 500). 

"Adhibhuta is ksharobhava, adhidaiva is Purusha, I 
myself am the Lord of Sacrifice, adhiyajna here in 
the body, O best of embodied beings" (Aurobindo, 
2004: 19). 

“The perishable adjunct is the Adhibhuta, and the 
Indweller is the Adhidaivata ; I alone am the 
Adhiyajna here in this body, O best of the 
embodied” (Swarupananda, 1967: 181). 

“The knowledge about the material - concerns my 
perishable nature; the knowledge about the Divine 
- concerns purusha. The knowledge about the 
Highest Sacrifice - concerns Me in this body, O 
best of the embodied” (Antonov, 2008: 44-5). 
“Matter is the kingdom of the earth, which in time 
passes away; but the spirit is the kingdom of Light. 
In this body I offer sacrifice, and my body is a 
sacrifice” (Mascaro, 1975: 77). 

“Adhibhuta is my perishable form. Adhidaiva is the 
individual self in that form; and, O best among the 
embodied, Adhiyajna am I in this body purified by 
sacrifice” (Gandhi, undated: 102). 

“A perishable condition is the basis of all material 
things; the spirit ( purusha ) is the basis of the divine 
elements, and I am the basis of all sacrifice here in 
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the body, O best of embodied ones” (Deutsch, 
1982: 77-8). 

“Adhibhuta belongs to the imperishable nature and 
the Purusha is the Adhidaivata ; I alone am the 
Adhiyajna here in this body, O best of the 
embodies” (Chidbhavananda, 1972: 454). 

In Suddha Dharma Mandalam recension, 
this verse appears in passage XVI.04, instead of 
VIII.04, the wording of the Sanskrit verse is the 
same as in the common recension: 

“Adhibhoota is the nature of Prakriti ( Kshara ); 
Adhidaivata is the Supreme Purusha (with 
Brahma-Shakti) and, in this body (also cosmos), O 
thou best of men, I (Paramatma as the Indweller) 
am the Adhiyagna” (Row, 1939: 115). 

“The adhibhuta is the perishable body; the 
adhidaiva is the Purusha, the eternal spirit. 
Adhiyajna, the supreme sacrifice, is made to me as 
the Lord within you” (Easwaran, 2007:165). 

Conclusion 

Based only on the comparisons of these 
three passages above, it is possible to project how 
much the differences in translations occur in 700 
verses of the entire text. The more passages of 
different translators are compared, the more 
differences are found in the translations. Now, the 
intriguing thing is to see how these differences in 
translations are not a problem for almost everyone 
involved with GTta. Therefore, it is very rare to find 
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a translator who recognizes the translation 
problems that cause so many differences. When 
the question is rarely mentioned, the majority 
thinks that their translations is correct and that the 
others are flawed, especially in the religious 
environment, in the academic environment this 
conviction is less. 

Confessional translations are more efficient 
for the purpose of indoctrinating followers, while 
academic translations are more efficient for 
knowing the originality of the author's message, 
regardless of the meaning that disciple- 
indoctrinators want the reader to believe. As a 
result, confessional and academic translations can 
differ considerably, as noted in the above 
comparisons. That is why it is common to find 
confessional authors criticizing academic 
translations, claiming that someone outside the 
tradition is not able to translate the sacred texts. 
As a rule, academic translators never criticize other 
translations. 
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